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BOOK NOTES 

To speak of a writer as " never allowing himself to be biased," as is 
done in the translator's preface to The World at War (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 191 7; 272 pp.) by Georg Brandes, is to 
make a very broad claim. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
author's utterances are characterized by a lofty spirit of candor as well 
as of sincerity, and that he analyzes causes and effects with a vivid 
realization of their true nature and relations. The present volume is 
composed of a collection of his essays on the pending war and the 
events leading up to it, written before and during the great struggle. 
He is not disposed to find an assurance of future peace in political 
leagues and kindred devices. Nor does he think that war will be 
abolished by statistics showing its absurdity. Humanity in the mass 
is, he affirms, " trained to obey when commanded, and is led by pas- 
sion and imagination" ; it is " bestial at bottom, although easily roused 
to enthusiasm ; it is often heroic in self-abnegation and devotion, but, 
whether bestial or sublime, quite unamenable to reason" (page 34). 
The only way therefore of preventing conflict is to avoid the occasion 
for it ; and he believes that this can be done only by free trade , on 
which he declares Europe's peace in the future to depend. He con- 
sequently condemns the principle of economic alliances. His discus- 
sion of the antecedents of the present war is keen and searching. 

Perhaps a certain support of Brandes' thesis that humanity in the 
mass is " quite unamenable to reason " may be found in the propen- 
sity outside each country to accept as the true test of its shortcomings 
the criticisms of its writers who enjoy little influence at home by reason 
of their general opposition to existing institutions. An examination, 
however, of Karl Liebknecht's Militarism (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 
1917 ; xviii, 178 pp.) may serve to convince even those who are not 
strong reasoners that he uses the word in a wider sense than that in 
which it is popularly understood, and that his doctrines would not be 
universally accepted even outside of Germany at the present time. 
For he finds militarism not only in large standing armies, but also in 
the various agencies of force by which "capitalism" protects itself 
against the "proletariat." Thus, in the United States, which is 
classed with the capitalist countries wherein are found " gun-men of 
the employers," he states (page 43) that the capitalists " have at all 
times at their disposal such a band of gun-men of prime quality in the 
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shape of the armed Pinkerton detectives," in addition to the standing 
army and the militia and the men in the navy. Even in Switzerland, 
he finds (page 45) that the movement was begun, as early as 1899, 
" to transform successively the active portions of the army into a will- 
ing instrument of class domination," with the result that " the cele- 
brated Swiss militia developed more and more the repellent traits which 
have made all standing armies a disgrace to civilization." To do 
away with " militarism," or to weaken it as much as possible, he there- 
fore conceives to be " a question of vital importance in waging the 
struggle for political emancipation " and bringing in the " proletarian 
revolution" (page 177). 

Mr. H. Dunlop, in The Supreme Will, or the Danger of a Prema- 
ture Peace (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1916 ; 191 pp.), approaches 
his subject from various angles — philosophical, pietistic , military , na- 
tionalistic, destructive and constructive. Although he would have 
Germany militarily defeated, he warns (page 21) that "all fighting 
races disappear," and that " only the non-fighters, Chinese, Indians, 
Persians, Jews, remain." He wishes the present conflict to be carried 
to the point of bringing in a United States of Europe. His ideas 
concerning such union are not unlike those of the Abb6 de St. Pierre. 
He would have an international army, much larger than the advocates 
of an "international police force" usually contemplate. This army 
would be controlled by an international parliament, and a majority of 
the proportional section maintained in each country would be composed 
of troops from other countries. In the reconstitution of Europe at 
the end of the present war he would have the principle of " nation- 
ality " figure prominently. 

It may be unfortunate that Mr. Dunlop in writing his book did not 
have the benefit of Mr. Israel Zangwill's The Principle of Nationalities 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917; 116 pp.), since it 
might have served to eliminate some of the difficulties which would be 
encountered in reconstituting empires and re-drawing boundary lines 
on the nationalistic principle, as generally conceived. Nationality, 
according to Mr. Zangwill, " is a state of mind corresponding to a 
political fact," and is of four varieties — simple, complex, compound 
and hybrid. It springs from "the law of contiguous co-operation," 
and is not stable, the simple tending to change into the complex, and 
the complex or compound into the simple. The United States belongs 
to the complex or " melting pot ' ' variety ; and the author ventures to 
think that, although both " tyranny and tolerance may provide the 
heat of solution, love is a swifter factor than force, since political sup- 
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pression, endangering as it does the nationality, recharges its battery, 
and retards the very process it would precipitate" (page 67). He 
would not run amuck. Maintaining that the real need of nationalities 
is " not independence," but " freedom from oppression," he declares 
that ' ' we should not lightly in a world so distracted break up historic 
unities," such as that of Bohemia and Austria. He would provide 
" local autonomy for Ulster, but as a part not of England but of a 
Federal Ireland into which it would ultimately unify." Even Mittel- 
europa, " could it be purged of its military menace," he would "wel- 
come " as " a further step in the federation of Europe " (pages 107- 
109). 

In The Issue (New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 191 7; 
vii, 159 pp.), by J. W. Headlam, an examination is made of some of 
the suggestions as to terms of peace which have from time to time ap- 
peared in Germany, with a view to refute the supposition that " it is 
England, and England alone, which, by the immoderate nature of her 
demands," stands in the way of peace. Apart from an introduction 
and two brief appendices, the volume contains five chapters consisting 
of substantial reprints of articles which had previously appeared in 
British periodicals, the Nineteenth Century and After and the West- 
minster Gazette. 

M. Auguste Schvan, a former Swedish diplomat, who, after pursuing 
certain military studies in Austria and Germany, settled in England, 
has undertaken to outline Les bases d'une paix durable (Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 191 7 ; 245 pp.). Believing that the development of means of 
communication has wholly transformed international relations, he thinks 
that the old international law, based on state sovereignty, must be abol- 
ished. He also holds state socialism to be equally menacing to peace. 
He would have a "world law," enforced by an international fleet; a 
great world court ; a universal diplomatic service ; free trade ; and 
equality of nationalities. 

Among the propagandist publications daily issuing from the press, a 
certain distinction of form as well as of names belongs to The War of 
Democracy (New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, i9i7;xxiv, 
441 pp.), made up of papers or statements by Lord Bryce, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Grey, Mr. Asquith, Lloyd George, G. M. Trevelyan, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, and others. An " interview " with Lord Haldane is 
included. The topics discussed embrace the attitude of Great Britain, 
the case of Belgium, the "freedom of the seas," and various other 
questions which have formed the staples of polemical writings relating 
to the war during the past three-and-a-half years. 
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Two reflections are evoked by F. W. Hirst's The Political Economy 
of War (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 19 15 ; xii, 327 
pp.). The first is that, although the book appeared after the war 
had been in progress for almost a year, and although the author dis- 
cusses many interesting problems, the rapid and almost kaleidoscopic 
changes that have occurred have brought to the front problems, both 
economic and financial, which are not touched upon at all in the book. 
A real political economy of war, such as Mr. Hirst essayed to write, 
would today be a very different kind of book. The second reflection 
is that the book makes us realize why its author was compelled to 
resign the editorship of the Economist. Mr. Hirst is not only an un- 
compromising free trader of the old school, but also a very conservative 
financier whose views as to England's economic and financial future 
are far from optimistic. The book will, however, be of considerable 
value to the student because of the careful study of the fiscal and 
economic history of the wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and more especially because of the detailed treatment of the history 
of the British war debt. The volume is written with all the skill of 
presentation and grace of style which we have become accustomed to 
associate with its distinguished author, and which have been displayed 
in his previous works. 

The social section of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociale undertook 
in 19 1 5-1 91 6 the examination of certain questions related to the 
pending war. As a result it now publishes two volumes, one of which, 
under the title of La Reparation des Dommages de Guerre (Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 191 7 ; iv, 254 pp.), contains discussions of particular questions 
by eminent authorities such as MM. Berthelemy, Joseph- Barthelemy, 
Louis Holland, Andre Weiss, F. Larnaude, and Jacques Hermant. 
The questions discussed embrace those of state responsibility for dam- 
ages caused by the performance of public service, the rules of inter- 
national law regarding war damage, the conciliation of general interests 
and private interests, indemnities and pensions, and the restoration of 
places that have been destroyed. The general subject of the second 
volume is La Reorganisation de la France (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1917 ; 
2 75 PP-)- The participants in the discussions are MM. Ch. Seigno- 
bos, Ch. Chaumet, R. Legouez, Marcel Vacher, Adolphe Dervaux and 
Ch. Gide, and the topics treated include foreign as well as domestic 
policy, economic development, industrial organization, agriculture, the 
reconstitution of the French population, and also " the beautiful, the 
true, and the useful " in the great work of reorganization and rehabili- 
tation. 
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In U Europe avant la Guerre (Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 191 7 ; 
303 pp.), by M. Auguste Gauvain, we have yet another discussion of 
the incidents that preceded the outbreak of the war in Europe in 19 14. 
Finding that the Austrians and Germans seek by retrospective justifica- 
tions to throw the responsibility for the conflict on their adversaries, he 
undertakes to counteract their efforts by a fresh review of the events 
that preceded it, taking up in turn the antecedent situations in Turkey 
and the Balkans, and in Africa, and the critical events from Agadir 
down to the declaration of war by Austria against Servia. He presents 
his facts and arguments with skill and force. 

The report of the Trial of Sir Roger Casement (Edinburgh, William 
Hodge and Company, 191 7 ; xxxix, 304 pp.)> edited by Mr. George 
H. Knott, of the Middle Temple, and published in the Notable English 
Trial Series, is not an official or government report. But it comes 
near to being official ; for the 287 pages covering the trial at bar, 
and the arguments of counsel for Casement before the court of 
criminal appeal, are taken from the transcript of the notes of the govern- 
ment shorthand writers. Moreover, The Earl of Reading, Lord Chief 
Justice, and Mr. Justice Avory, Mr. Justice Horridge and Mr. Justice 
Darling, president of the court of appeal, and Sir Frederick Smith, 
the attorney-general, have all read the reports of their speeches that 
are embodied in this report of the trial. Mr. Knott's introduction, 
which extends to thirty pages , is an excellent piece of work ; and is 
of peculiar value to laymen because of the clearness with which it ex- 
plains the procedure of a trial for treason committed beyond the realm , 
and differentiates it from any other trial that comes before the criminal 
courts. There is little in the introduction about Casement's career 
before he betook himself to Germany that has not already been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. "Material of a personal nature relating to 
Casement which is available at present to a would-be biographer," Mr. 
Knott writes in the preface, " is very scanty. Perhaps no one so no- 
torious was ever so little known in his private character." One of the 
remarkable features of the trial — a feature that is noticeable when the 
complete report is in book form — was the singularly matter-of-fact 
speech of the attorney-general in opening the case for the Crown. It 
was free from emotion and devoid of rhetoric. " Rhetoric," said the 
attorney -general, " would be misplaced; for the proved facts are 
more eloquent than words. The prisoner, blinded by a hatred of this 
country, as malignant in quality as it was sudden in origin, has 
played a desperate hazard. He has played it, and he has lost it. 
Today the forfeit is claimed." 
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The Parliamentary History of Conscription in Great Britain 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, Limited, 191 7; xvi, 367 pp.) 
embodies something more than a summary of the debates on the bills 
that became law on January 27 and May 25, 1916 ; for the preface is 
practically a manifesto from the forty-odd members of the House of 
Commons who voted against the bills, written in their behalf by Mr. 
Richard C. Lambert, Liberal member for the Cricklade division of 
Wiltshire. These members are men of widely divergent views as re- 
gards general politics ; some are advanced socialists , others extreme 
individualists ; some hold that the war might have been avoided , 
others regarded the war as inevitable ; and more than one of the men 
opposed to the bills went into military service as volunteers. " All of 
them," Mr. Lambert states, " were actuated by the feeling that a great 
principle was at stake," and for this reason were against conscription. 
" It is no light thing," continues Mr. Lambert, " for a man to sever 
himself from party ties and to vote against those leaders whom he has 
trusted in the past. Yet, one and all, they felt that where a question 
of principle was involved, party loyalty, and that transient thing we 
call popular opinion, could have no claim to intervene." The attitude 
of the group toward conscription had not been changed by the devel- 
opments in the war up to June 17, 1 9 1 7 ; and Mr. Lambert is confi- 
dent that Liberalism, the negation of militarism, will revive with re- 
newed strength now that the world has seen what militarism really 
means. " Fortified with that reflection," reads the final paragraph of 
the manifesto, " the little group is prepared to wait." The summary 
of the debates, made from the official reports of the proceedings of 
Parliament, includes everything of permanent value that was said on 
the question of conscription from the late Earl Kitchener's pronounce- 
ment in the House of Lords on August 25, 19 14, to the third- reading 
stage of the second conscription bill in the House of Commons on 
May 16, 1916. The conscription acts are reprinted as appendices. 

Even men and women who have no sympathy with the conscientious 
objector will find Mr. J. Scott Duckers' Handed Over (London, C. 
W. Daniel, Limited, 1917; 151 pp.) both interesting and informing. 
Mr. Duckers, who is a lawyer, declined to take his case before one of 
the military tribunals which came into existence under the conscription 
act of 1916. He could not regard these tribunals as proper courts 
for investigating matters of conscience ; and as he refused to respond 
to a summons to join the army, he was arrested as a defaulter, and 
handed over to the military authorities. He was sent to the depot of 
the Rifle Brigade at Winchester. There he refused to obey orders ; 
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and after trial by court-martial he was sentenced to ninety- eight days 
detention, part of which was spent in a military prison at Gosport, and 
part in a wing of the prison at Wandsworth , London, which during the 
war is being used as a detention barracks. At the end of his first term 
Mr. Duckers was sent to the camp of the Rifle Brigade, at Minster, 
near Rochester. Here again he refused to obey orders ; and the up- 
shot was that at the time Handed Over was published, Mr. Duckers 
was serving a term of two years in the prison at Maidstone. Mr. 
Duckers tells his story with much detail, and also with much clearness. 
It is interesting as the well-told story of a conscientious objector's ex- 
periences at the police court, at three courts-martial, and in three 
prisons. It is informing as showing what an enormous amount of 
extra work in thrown on the police , on police magistrates, on military 
and prison officials, on the railways, and on the representatives of the 
army in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, by men 
whose consciences will not permit them to take either military or in- 
dustrial service in connection with the war. 

A resurvey of the relations between France and England from the 
sixteenth century down to the present day is essayed by M. J.-L. de 
Lanessan, sometime minister of marine and formerly governor general 
of Indo-China, in a volume entitled Histoire de ^Entente cordiale 
franco-anglaise (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1916; xii, 310 pp.). Naturally, 
the most interesting part at the present moment is that (chapter vi) 
which covers the relations between the two countries from 1890 to 
191 5, beginning with an account of what the author calls the conflict 
provoked by the Egyptian question. This account he opens by quot- 
ing (page 192) Mr. Chamberlain's famous declaration of March 1, 
1893, to the effect that, because the world was not elastic, Great 
Britain must pursue an aggressive colonial policy, remembering that it 
was a part of her duty and of her heritage to see to it that the world 
received her impress and not that of another people. A policy in- 
spired by such conceptions was, so the author affirms, essentially 
hostile to every nation capable of maritime and commercial rivalry ; 
and he therefore regards Chamberlain and his party as having been 
hostile to France, as " was very manifest during the imperialist min- 
istries of Salisbury and Rosebery." The conflict culminated at 
Fashoda, where France, at length regarding her naval inferiority as 
irremediable, and obeying the sentiment that had prompted the alliance 
with Russia, decided to submit to the peremptory demands made upon 
her from across the Channel. Then come the steps leading to the 
" entente cordiale," with Anglo-French co-operation in colonial ex- 
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pansion, the development of which in Morocco and elsewhere signalized 
the reign of Edward VII. The author remarks (page 185) that the 
Franco- Russian alliance " resulted in an increase of the militarism al- 
ready much developed in Germany," and that France, in abandoning 
her " isolation," was obliged to develop her forces correspondingly. 
The formation of the Triple Entente and the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
marked a further development of policy. The author states that the 
rapprochement of France, Russia, England and Japan, caused the Ger- 
man Emperor " very lively irritation," and led him to try countervail- 
ing measures, even to the extent of making advances to England and 
to France, which proved to be futile. 

M. Bernard Lavergne, in D Union commerciale des Allies apres 
la Guerre (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1917^7 pp.), discusses the pro- 
posal permanently to establish preferential tariffs among the Allies 
against Austro- German goods, combined with the preservation of a 
more or less monopolistic control by the former over raw materials, 
such as iron, nickel and aluminium, thus handicapping the metal- 
lurgical industry of the enemy countries and safeguarding against " Ger- 
man dumping," according to the plan of the Economic Conference of 
the Allies at Paris, of June 14-16, 1916. While he regards this as a 
measure of defense against a possible Austro-Hungarian and German 
customs union, he also thinks that it accords with the economic in- 
terest, political necessities and national honor of the Allied Powers, and 
hails it as one of the best fruits of the great struggle and a pledge of 
future progress. 

Written from a point of view perhaps less practical is La Monarchie 
et la Politique nationale (Paris, Felix Alcan; ii, 100 pp.), by 
Albert Mathiez, who seeks to combat the assumption sometimes made 
that the national interest in France was closely identified with that of 
the monarch, and that the country's later ills have been due to the in- 
vasion of eighteenth-century democratic philosophy. He maintains 
that the greatness and strength of France have been nourished by faith 
in democracy, and that republicans should find in this fact a fresh in- 
centive to labor with confidence for the welfare and happiness of the 
country. 

Pressure on space due to the many developments in Canada — Do- 
minion and provincial — arising out of the war, compelled the omission 
from the 1916 issue of J. Castell Hopkins' Canadian Annual Review 
of Public Affairs (Toronto, Annual Review Publishing Company, 19 17 ; 
929 pp.) of the usual descriptive notes on new books on Canada 
issued during the year. The omission is unfortunate ; for Canada has 
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no literary journal from which it is possible to keep in touch with new 
books concerning the Dominion. Apart from this omission, all the 
permanent departments of the Review, and the new departments which 
were established in the first year of the war, are well maintained. The 
200-page department on Canada and the War is singularly complete ; 
and full and careful attention has been given to two questions which 
are not likely to disappear from Canadian politics at the end of the 
war. These are prohibition, and bi-lingualism in the schools of On- 
tario and Quebec. It is unlikely that the seven or eight provinces 
that have adopted prohibition as a war measure will discard it after 
the war. More probably prohibition will then become an issue in 
Dominion politics ; for most of the provincial laws were emergency 
measures, and at the end of the war there will be a demand for one 
measure enacted by Parliament at Ottawa, covering all the provinces, 
and uniform in details and administration. Bi-lingualism as it pre- 
sented itself in Manitoba and Ontario in 19 16 is only one aspect of 
the nationalism of Quebec — a nationalism that for at least fifty years 
has been endeavoring to establish itself in all the provinces west of the 
Ottawa River. The issues raised by Quebec during 191 7 and, in fact, 
from the time the war began in 19 14, will certainly not disappear 
from Dominion politics in the era of reconstruction. The detail with 
which Mr. Castell Hopkins has followed the developments in the 
bi- lingual controversy in 191 6 adds much to the permanent usefulness 
of this issue of the Review. It will be consulted frequently in the 
years after the war when the eight provinces of the Dominion will be 
pressing for settlement the questions which French Canada deemed it 
good politics to raise when the British Empire was struggling desper- 
ately for its very existence. 

El Regimen Municipal de la Ciudad Moderna y Bosquejo del Re- 
gimen Local en Espana, Francia, Inglaterra , Estados Alemanes y 
Estados Unidos (Madrid, Libreria de Victoriano Suarez, 1916; 348 
pp.) by the eminent Spanish publicist, Adolfo Posada, is a manual of 
comparative municipal law, based mainly on the views and statements 
of the leading writers on the subject in the countries under considera- 
tion. Most of the book is devoted to an account of the evolution and 
characteristics of modern municipal administration, and the remainder 
to a sketch of local institutions. Clear in exposition, judicious in the 
choice of materials and profuse in example and citation, the text will 
be very serviceable to the Spanish readers for whom it is intended. 
Under the present circumstances, at least, to designate Germany as 
" German States," as if on the order of the United States, is a curious 
proceeding. 
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A revised edition of the standard treatise by Hosea Ballou Morse on 
The Trade and Administration of China (London, Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1913 ; xiii, 466 pp.) records the more important changes that 
occurred in the economic and political institutions of that distractedly 
calm land between 1907 and 191 2. The expected " revolution " came ; 
the alterations it wrought, though apparent on the surface of things, 
affected the substance but little. An understanding of China of the past 
therefore, is still quite as important for an apprehension of China of 
the future as it ever was. Mr. Morse has made this clear enough, even 
if the arrangement of his material, with its alternation of commercial 
and administrative topics, tends to discourage a bit the reader who 
wishes to pursue his study of one or the other in consecutive fashion. 
As a work of reference, nevertheless, its general utility, like China it- 
self, "remains unchanged." 

A scholarly contribution to the literature on a highly controversial 
topic is the monograph of Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Some Aspects of 
British Rule in India (Iowa City, State University of Iowa, 191 6; 
149 pp.). Though appreciative of the "many solid advantages " of 
English administration, he differs strongly from the accepted occidental 
point of view that " all is well," and produces much convincing evi- 
dence to uphold his contentions. After outlining the conditions in the 
country prior and subsequent to the advent of the English up to 1858, 
he discusses at length the political development, the judicial system, 
commerce and industry, the causes of famine, the place of India in 
the British Empire, and the nationalist movement. In relatively small 
compass it would be hard to find stated, " from the angle of the ruled," 
a more temperate and reasonable explanation of the forces and factors 
that are impelling the intelligent classes of the peninsula into the cur- 
rents of modern thought and progress. The vision of the British 
world-realm as a union of self-governing commonwealths must not be 
made applicable to lands tenanted by descendants of Europeans alone. 

The essays and articles contained in Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems (Madras, G. A. Natesan and Company, 1916; iii, 286 pp.) 
by V. G. Kale, may have little claim to orderliness of arrangement or 
to exhaustiveness in treatment, but they certainly shed much light on 
several features of India's economic status in the British Empire. They 
deal with the labor situation, commercial policy, financial questions 
and " swadeshi," or the home-manufactures movement. The author 
has decided opinions on such matters as schemes of imperial preference 
and the native boycott of British goods, both of which he condemns as 
undesirable. 
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Except for certain defects of a chronological order, the collection of 
Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (Madras, G. A. Natesan and 
Company, 1916 ; viii, 1236, xvii pp.) is more satisfactory for purposes 
of reference than the one preceding. The addresses of the statesman 
whose death a few years ago was a great loss to the cause of the more 
reasonable type of nationalism in India cover the years 1893-1912. 
As might be presumed from his manifold activities as a journalist, edu- 
cator and legislator, Mr. Gokhale's utterances range over a wide field. 
In them are mirrored the views of a man of unusual clarity of vision, 
whose opinions are thoroughly representative of those held by the mod- 
erate element among the nationalists. At the close of the volume are 
to be found his evidence given before certain public commissions, a 
paper read before the Universal Races Congress in 191 1 , and the con- 
stitution of the ' ' Servants of India Society ," an organization established 
by Mr. Gokhale in 1905 , " to train national missionaries for the service 
of India and to promote, by all constitutional means, the true interests 
of the Indian people." 

In Anglo-Indian Studies (New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1913 ; xxxv, 525 pp.) S. M. Mitra has furnished a sort of com- 
panion volume to his Indian Problems, published five years before. 
The title, however, is misleading, if, as the author says, the expression 
"Anglo-Indian . . . refers throughout to Englishmen" (page xiii) ; 
for in point of fact the subject-matter deals with the Indians themselves 
and with the relations between them and Englishmen. Aware of the 
general indifference of the British public to its great Asiatic possession, 
and of the disinclination of British readers to " go through a whole 
volume on serious subjects," Mr. Mitra has written sixteen more or less 
detached essays on ethics, politics, legislation, commerce, industry, 
journalism, drama, religion, psychology, medicine, biography and mind- 
training. The particular object at which he aims is the study of Indian 
psychology with reference to British administrative measures, to the 
end that political ideas and practices born of European experience 
may not be planted in too radical a fashion among peoples not pre- 
pared to receive them. The author, accordingly, is not a nationalist. 
In his opinion, it is not aspirations for independence or for " self- 
government within the British Empire," so much as the " arrogance 
of some Anglo-Indians (Britishers) that is at the root of all the trouble 
in India" (page 381). As representative of the more conservative 
type of mind, his interpretations of the several phases of life and thought 
depicted are valuable for the comparison they offer with the views of 
the nationalists, both radical and moderate. 
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The short treatise on Agricultural Industries in India ( Madras, G. 
A. Natesan and Company, r9i6; viii, 91 pp.) by Seedick R. Sayani, 
supplies a useful sketch of the work of the "ryot" or Indian farmer, 
with some reference to the co-operative societies that have been estab- 
lished to aid him. Too often has that humble individual been blamed 
for not adopting " modern methods," when local circumstances and 
actual poverty, rather than wilful persistence on his part in the old 
way of doing things, have been really responsible for the backwardness 
of Indian agriculture. 

In the Speeches and Writings of Dadabhai Naoroji (Madras, G. A. 
Natesan and Company, 1916 ; viii, 656, xii, 208 pp.) the contributions 
of the eminent Parsi legislator and publicist to the history of British 
administration in India and to the progress of the nationalist movement 
there, between 1866 and 1906, have been made available in collected 
form. Here are included his utterances before the Indian National 
Congress, of which he was a founder, and before the House of Com- 
mons, while a member of that body, a variety of other addresses, and 
a series of statements of his views on the relations of Great Britain and 
India, as well as on international problems. An appendix, separately 
paged, contains his testimony before several commissions of inquiry on 
administration and finance, together with comments on phases of 
British policy. Useful as the compilation is, it suffers from a poor 
arrangement of the material which makes it awkward and difficult to 
handle. 

Despite the fact that the financial policy of Great Britain in India 
has been far from irreproachable, it seems hardly to deserve so sweep- 
ing a condemnation as it receives in Indian Finance, Currency and 
Banking (Madras, The Commercial Press, 1915 ; iv, 176, lxxvii pp.), 
by S. V. Doraiswami. The circumstances, however, are and have 
been such as to justify much of the criticism with which the book is 
filled. Had the materials been better asssembled, the points made 
would have been more effective. Singling out the currency system as 
the main object of his onslaught, Mr. Doraiswami discusses at length 
the evils wrought by the circulation of the rupee at a legal- tender value 
nearly twice its worth in bullion. To offset these evils he calls for the 
opening of Indian mints to the free coinage of gold. That the British 
sovereign is legal tender, and normally obtainable in sufficient quantity, 
is a factor which he disregards. In the opinion of the author, also, 
the establishment of an Indian state bank would serve to counteract 
the injurious consequences of banking operations centering wholly in 
London. 
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If all propaganda books could be of as high an order as Japan in 
World Politics (New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 7 ; 300 pp.) , 
the little work in which Mr. K. K. Kawakami seeks to make Americans 
understand the ideas and purposes of his countrymen, such books 
would play a larger part in shaping public opinion than is the case at 
present. Mr. Kawakami frankly faces the three issues that in his judg- 
ment might conceivably occasion a war between Japan and the United 
States — the Japanese immigration question, anti- Japanese agitation or 
legislation on the Pacific coast, and the Chinese problem. His plea is 
for a non-discriminatory settlement of the first two issues, in order that 
Japanese friendship for the United States may be maintained by a 
demonstration of American fairness, and for an understanding of the 
Japanese position in China, in order that Japan and America may work 
together in the development of friendly and profitable business relations 
with that great state. Mr. Kawakami traces historically the growth of 
Japanese influence on the Asiatic continent, taking up in turn the 
story of Korea, the Russian War, Manchuria, and China proper. He 
clearly explains the Japanese point of view in all these affairs, and 
presents such matters as Korean annexation, the alleged Japanese com- 
mercial discriminations in Manchuria, and even the celebrated de- 
mands of 1915 on China, in a light decidedly different from that in 
which they have been displayed by most of our newspaper commen- 
tators. He frankly admits that there have been many mistakes made 
by the Japanese, but vigorously denies the aggressive and imperialistic 
purposes so constantly alleged against their government. While his 
views will naturally be taken with some allowance, both his ideas and 
his statement of facts will be found worthy the consideration of every- 
one who wishes to understand the puzzling political situation in the 
Far East. 

Amid a flood of ill-informed and ill-balanced writing on the Japanese 
question, it is a satisfaction to read the sane and scholarly little book 
of President James A. B. Scherer of the Throop Institute of Technology 
on The Japanese Crisis (New York, F. A. Stokes Company, 1916; 
148 pp.). To much current criticism of the Japanese, President 
Scherer turns a deaf ear. He is not alarmed at alleged Japanese 
militancy ; he does not believe the Japanese to be spiritually unassimil- 
able, though he regards mixed marriages under present conditions as 
highly undesirable, and urges that they should be prohibited by both 
governments. He does hold, however, that Americans cannot com- 
pete with Japanese on the land. He therefore believes that California 
is acting rightly in trying to prevent Japanese land ownership. This 
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should be accomplished, however, Dot by the present discriminatory 
legislation, but by the prohibition of all alien ownership. He puts his 
finger on the sore point in our Japanese relations by showing that the 
actual discrimination exists in the naturalization laws of the United 
States rather than in the California statute, and he indicates what is 
recognized by every competent student of these questions, namely, that 
we must work out a consistent and forward-looking policy concerning 
the immigration and naturalization of the eastern peoples, and that we 
must, by constitutional amendment if necessary, make it impossible 
for a state to nullify the treaty obligations of the federal government. 

The Re-making of China (London, Constable & Company, Limited, 
1914 ; 93 pp.), by Adolf S. Waley, sketches as briefly as the number 
of pages suggests the course of events in that country from 1889 to 
1 91 3, with a concluding chapter of prophetic generalities. The book- 
let is declared to be the " outcome of very close study." If so, the 
operation seems to have been confined to " several excellent works on 
China," with which the author disclaims any desire to compete ! 

Siberien in Kultur und Wirtschaft (Bonn, U. Marcus and E. 
Webers Verlag, 1916 ; vi, 86 pp.) by Kurt Wiedenfeld, is the third in 
a series of monographs edited under the title of Moderne Wirtschafts- 
gestaltungen by the author of the present treatise. As a sketch of the 
geographical, social, industrial and commercial conditions prevailing in 
the vast "land of Russia's future tasks," it is both informative and 
readable. The account it gives of the trade relations between Germany 
and Siberia before the war explains certain features of the shortage from 
which the former has been suffering, notably in regard to the importa- 
tion of butter and fats. 

Alice Stone Blackwell's The Little Grandmother of the Russian Rev- 
olution (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1917 ; 348 pp.) makes 
no pretension to being scientific history ; but books such as this will 
furnish some of the most precious material of history when the historian 
becomes scientific enough to recognize that the spirit of man is a de- 
termining force in historical development, no less than his political 
ambition or his economic wants. Catherine Breshkovsky, who has 
well been called the greatest woman in the world, was able in 19 13 to 
write from her exile's cabin in the frozen north of Siberia, "I myself 
have never experienced any disillusionment, for ... I understand that 
the tendency of our nature towards good is a gift inseparable from the 
character of man." Thirty years an exile, yet not disillusioned, not 
broken in spirit, not driven into bitterness and hatred, even for those 
who persecuted her. It is a straightforward and unpretending story , not 
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unlike that of thousands of others who faced exile and death cheerfully 
in the effort to educate the peasants and to spread the gospel of liberty 
among the people. From the time of her last arrest and imprisonment 
in 1 909 up to her triumphal return to Petrograd as trusted counsellor 
of the liberal government last year, the account of her life and thought 
is given in her own words , mostly in letters to various American friends, 
written from her exile hut in Siberia. Simple great- heartedness, far- 
seeing and unshakable faith shine out in every line. " We are slow in 
our doings," she writes, "... but we are faithful to our ideal, which is 
brotherhood" (page 168). And again :" Literature never leaves so 
strong an impression upon me as human presences ; ... It is because 
humanity is my passion ; and the women are my hope of seeing it some 
day perfected" (page 283) ; and finally, written in the busy days of 
the Revolution : " My greatest treasure is my infinite love for the 
people. ... I may perhaps, be granted the use of a railroad car — I 
have no home — and travel from one end of Russia to the other to meet 
and speak to those who need our word and deed " (page 320). And 
so, when last heard from, this indefatigable woman, in her seventy- 
fourth year, was traveling up and down the country, teaching and help- 
ing the common people, as she had done whenever permitted, for half 
a century before. For a Russia that brings forth such leaders, who 
can despair? 

A recent chapter in the history of government management of in- 
dustry is related in the little book of Professor Mavor, of Toronto, on 
Government Telephones , the Experience of Manitoba , Canada (New 
York, Moffat, Yard and Company, 191 6 ; viii, 176 pp.). The picture 
that Professor Mavor draws is so unfavorable that one cannot help 
suspecting that the colors have possibly been laid on a little too thick. 
His general conclusion is that "the management has been uneconomi- 
cal, the enterprise has been handicapped by political intrigue, the 
finances have been unsoundly administered, and the obligations of the 
public have been enormously increased without adequate compensatory 
advantages." Professor Mavor also investigated the situation in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and he informs us in the preface that his 
conclusions as to public ownership were equally unfavorable there. 
One cannot help wondering as to how far Professor Mavor's well- 
known opposition to government control or management in general, 
as disclosed also in his introduction, has influenced his conclusions. 

Mr. Frank Julian Warne, who has already written extensively on the 
subject of immigration, contributes in his book, The Tide of Immigra- 
tion (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1916; 388 pp.), an 
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argument in behalf of the literacy test, which he upholds purely 
and simply as the most convenient practicable means of restriction. 
The book is semi-popular in its style and method, the various chapter 
headings carrying out the figure of the title. Mr. Warne gathers to- 
gether the leading facts with regard to immigration and immigration 
legislation, and in his chapter on the effects of the European war argues 
strongly that we shall again have a heavy influx of foreigners after peace 
is made. He regards the attempt at distribution as essentially a failure, 
and hence argues for the restriction of numbers as the only means of 
preventing the immigrant from dragging down wages and the American 
standard of living. Even the reader who disagrees with Mr. Warne 's 
thesis must appreciate the frankness and directness with which he has 
put the argument in behalf of the test now at last embodied in our im- 
migration laws. It remains for us to discover in actual experience 
whether the results that Mr. Warne anticipates will flow from the adop- 
tion of that measure , and whether the condition of the American wage- 
earner will in consequence be improved as he expects. 

The present commissioner of internal revenue, Hon. D. C. Roper, 
was first assistant postmaster general from 1913 to 1916. The infor- 
mation that he was able to obtain in that position, supplemented by 
independent investigations, has resulted in an interesting volume en- 
titled The United States Post Office, its past record, present condition, 
and potential relation to the new world era (New York, Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, 19 17 ; xvii, 362 pp.). Although the book is 
professedly a popular work, including a number of illustrations, it will 
be of interest to the student, not only because of its clear presentation 
of the actual postal operations, but chiefly because of the historical 
material which has been obtained from the study of the departmental 
and congressional records. It is much to be hoped, however, that if 
a new edition is called for, notes will be added containing refer- 
ences to the specific authorities, and that the bibliography will be 
revised by adding the dates of the books mentioned. This would add 
materially to the usefulness of the book. 

Teachers of economics happily are learning that mere text-book 
study is an unsatisfactory method for beginners in their science ; in con- 
sequence the compiling of source- books goes steadily on. An interest- 
ing attempt at what is almost a combination of text and source book is 
Edwin G. Nourse's Agricultural Economics (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1916; xxv, 896 pp.). Professor Nourse's readings 
are for the most part very short, and they are arranged according to 
an outline designed to make them provide the basis of a systematic 
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course in the economics of agriculture, beginning with the inevitable 
chapter on agricultural development, then touching on consumption, 
taking up land, labor, "capital goods " and management, quite in 
accordance with the traditional classification, and then going on to 
accounting, markets and prices, transportation, land tenure, and distri- 
bution as it works out in present-day farming. A book of almost 900 
large pages offers the possibility of treating many topics, and Professor 
Nourse has made his selections from a wide range of authors, from Cato 
down to the author of " Swat the Middleman." He has made con- 
siderable use of the valuable publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and most of the economists who have written on topics related 
to agriculture are laid under contribution. It is a little hard to under- 
stand why such empty formulas as the classical statement of the law of 
diminishing returns should appear in a work of this character , but gen- 
erally speaking, the work of selection seems to have been done with care 
and judgment and the book ought to prove useful to teachers of agricul- 
tural economics. 

It is always of interest to professional economists and students of 
human society to read the analyses of social processes made by those 
who approach their task from the viewpoint of practical workers. Logan 
Grant McPherson in his How The World Makes Its Living (New York, 
The Century Company, 1916 ; vii, 435 pp.) supplies an analysis of this 
kind for economic students. Mr. McPherson is a practical railroad 
man who has contributed studies concerning rates and other aspects of 
the railroad problem. Hence the book here noted does not represent 
Mr. McPherson's first incursion into the field of authorship, although 
it constitutes perhaps the most ambitious of his undertakings. The 
ground which he covers is in general that made familiar in all treatises 
on economics, but his treatment is devoid of the usual technicalities. 
The book is intended as a practical interpretation for practical men. 
It starts with the "living " of plants and animals and concludes with a 
discussion of the relation of the government to industry and commerce 
and of the goal toward which economic society must strive. It indi- 
cates calm and orderly thinking, and while there are inevitable traces 
of bias there is an unmistakable and healthy emphasis on the social 
viewpoint. 

The success achieved by Mr. Hartley Withers several years ago by 
his popular books on the Meaning of Money and Stocks and Shares 
has led him to turn out in rapid succession since the beginning of the 
war a series of interesting volumes on different aspects of war finance. 
In his War and Lombard Street (New York, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
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pany, 1915 ; viii, 171 pp.), he gave a clear and excellent account of 
the conditions attending the moratorium at the outbreak of the war. 
In International Finance (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1 91 6 ; viii, 186 pp.), he dealt with the good and the bad side of the 
relation between finance and the war. In Our Money and the State 
(London, John Murray, 19 17 ; viii, 122 pp.), he leaves the domain of 
description and enters upon the more thorny path of scientific analysis. 
Here, it must be said, he is not so successful as in the earlier books. 
The study is virtually a discussion of the relative merits of war loans 
and war taxes. He seems to have been largely influenced by the 
somewhat hasty pronouncements of a few American extremists. 
When a serious writer goes so far as to state, as he does on page 43, 
that " borrowing at home is a policy that is never justified on economic 
grounds," it is apparent that he has not begun to think the subject 
through. All the recent books of Mr. Withers confirm the impression 
that he is a pleasing rather than a profound writer, and that to compare 
him with Bagehot, as is occasionally done, is a great mistake. 

There has accumulated in America a considerable literature on the 
subject of foreign exchange , which taken together with excellent treat- 
ises in English enable the student to get a pretty thorough ground-work 
in the principles of the subject. The war however has brought such 
extraordinary upheavals in foreign- exchange operations that a wealth of 
new example and illustrations is made available to present-day writers on 
the subject. A comparatively brief treatise by E. L. Stewart Patter- 
son with the title Domestic and Foreign Exchange (New York, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1917; xv, 298 pp.) makes good 
use of recent developments. The book was specially prepared for the 
peculiar kind of educational work that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
does, and is naturally rather elementary in character. Yet it represents 
a happy combination of clear, even though simple, presentation of prin- 
ciples and apt illustration. The two chapters on domestic exchange 
hardly add anything to the book, but the chapters dealing with foreign 
exchange will be found useful and interesting to students and teachers 
of the subject. 

Mr. A. Fingland Jack, lecturer in Economics at the University of 
Manchester, whose Introduction to the History of Life Assurance com- 
manded favorable attention a few years ago, has now published a little 
book on Fire Insurance and the Municipalities (London, P. S. King 
and Son, Limited, 1914; xiii, 174 pp.). After giving some interest- 
ing historical details on the subject, Mr. Jack discusses the various 
municipal insurance schemes that have been put forward in several of 
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the British towns and counties, and concludes that while each case 
must be considered on its own merits, the balance of the argument is 
in favor of municipal self-insurance. To American readers, the most 
valuable part of the monograph will be the description of what has 
actually been accomplished in the English municipalities in providing 
insurance protection. 

Professor Adolf Weber of Cologne offers in one of the monographs of 
the Kolner Studien zum Staats- und Wirtschaftsleben a notable contri- 
bution to the theory of trade unionism entitled Die Lohnbewegungen 
der Gewerks chaffs demokratie : Ein antikritischer Beitrag zum Gewerk- 
schaftsproblem (Bonn, Marcus und Webers, 19 14 ; 71 pp.). In Ger- 
many, as elsewhere, there has been lively discussion as to the possible 
economic results of trade-union activity. Dr. Weber, without being at 
all opposed to trade unions, takes a rather critical attitude and believes 
that, unless there is contemporaneously an increased productivity, the 
assumed advantages of trade unionism in bringing about a general in- 
crease in the rate of wages are illusory. While his views may not 
carry conviction, they are certainly worthy of attention as representing 
the results of close study. 

The attention that has recently been given to the subject of business 
economics has brought to the forefront of discussion the relation of that 
topic to the general principles of economics. This subject is treated 
in five suggestive essays by Hans Schonitz, Gerhart von Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz, Robert Liefmann, Paul Mombert and Heinrich Hoeniger in a 
work entitled Der privatwirtschaftliche Gesichtspunkt in der Sozial- 
okonomie und Jurisprudenz (Mannheim, Bensheimer, 1914; viii, 212 
pp.). The authors come to a reasonably unanimous agreement that 
the problems of business economics proper are simply a part of a larger 
whole ; that the descriptive and technical parts of a curriculum of busi- 
ness supply only the raw material for a real discussion ; and that the 
entire subject of private business is as susceptible of scientific treatment 
as that of economics in general. The volume is, on the whole, an 
indication of the correctness of the endeavor to keep our schools of 
business on a high plane. Business, like law, has its technical side; 
but the science of business, like jurisprudence, is a real university 
discipline. 

Within the past few years Professor Kemmerer of Princeton Univer- 
sity has published two articles in the scientific quarterlies on the subject 
of postal savings. He has now revised and expanded these articles 
into a booklet entitled Postal Savings, a historical and critical study 
of the postal bank system of the United States (Princeton, Princeton 
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University Press, 1917 ; viii, 176 pp.)- It is a scholarly and accurate 
account of a great reform. The author concludes that a more liberal 
use should be made of savings banks as depositories for postal savings 
funds. An appendix contains both the United States and the Philip- 
pine acts on the subject. Professor Kemmerer's work will be found 
useful to all who wish a knowledge of the subject. 

The war-demand for men is naturally directing attention more than 
ever to population questions. This is especially true in France, where 
even in normal times population has been nearly stationary. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find M. Rene Worms, editor of La Revue In- 
ternationale de Sociologie, devoting an entire volume to the subject 
Natalite et Regime Successoral ( Paris, Librairie Payot et Compagnie, 
191 7 ; 220 pp.). In the main the book is a careful destructive criti- 
cism of Le Play's charge that the law of compulsory division of inheri- 
tances has greatly reduced the birth rate in France. The method is 
both a priori and by appeal to comparative statistics. The most impor- 
tant literature in the field from Montesquieu to the present time is 
reviewed. Various propositions for modifying inheritance laws in France 
are considered. The tone of the work is moderate and scholarly. 

One of the Ratan Tata studies in a field already considerably 
exploited is The Home Worker and Her Outlook (London, G. Bell 
and Sons, Limited, 1916; xi, 118 pp.) by V. de Vesselitsky. This 
book reports the results of an inquiry during the years 19 13 and 19 14 
covering 877 tailoresses and 330 box makers, and deals with the effect 
of the Trade Boards Act. Miss de Vesselitsky points out that it is 
much more difficult to enforce the minimum rates in the case of homt 
workers than in that of factory operatives. The vagueness of the act 
in fixing rates for the " ordinary worker " makes it hard to apply it to 
home workers, a large proportion of whom do not fall within that cat- 
egory. The act has worked better in box making than in tailoring, 
partly because the tailoresses are in such fear of losing employment 
that they do nothing to help the enforcement of the act. After review- 
ing the difficulties of administration, Miss de Vesselitsky suggests the 
fixing of piece rates as an obligatory minimum whether paid to home 
worker or to sub-contractor. 

We have had up to the present a number of books on the legal and 
technical sides only of the old-age pension legislation of Great Britain. 
A popular description, both interesting and scholarly, is now presented 
in the work of Mr. H. J. Hoare, clerk of the local pension sub-com- 
mittee for Camberwell andLewisham, entitled Old Age Pensions; their 
actual working and ascertained results in the United Kingdom (Lon- 
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don, P. S. King and Son, Limited, 19 15 ; xi, 196 pp.)- Although 
the author makes some suggestions as to improvements in detail, his 
general position can be inferred from the statement that " the Acts of 
1908 and 1 91 1, have, on the whole, worked exceedingly well and 
smoothly and the authorities have worked together very conscientiously 
to make them a boon and a blessing to a very large section of the 
aged and deserving poor." Sir Laurence Gomme, who provides an 
introduction, congratulates the country upon the fact that the old-age 
pension scheme, while not perfect, has escaped the great danger, 
pointed out by Mr. Chaplin's committee, of associating old-age pen- 
sions with the poor law. " That would have been a crime." 

The Physical Basis of Society (New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1916; xiii, 395 pp.), by Carl Kelsey, is a sociological work 
that is both varied and extensive ; for in one way or another almost all 
important subjects investigated by the natural sciences in the heavens 
above or on the earth beneath or in the waters under the earth receive 
some attention. The otherwise bewildering mass of detailed facts 
and theories collected is nevertheless rendered coherent by a single 
principle of selection. Whatsoever things in the physical world 
directly affect the way in which society arises, develops and is modified 
are looked upon as relevant. Most emphasis is naturally given to 
biological questions. Evolution, heredity, race and sex differences, 
population growth, and the effects of these influences upon social 
institutions, are the subjects treated at most length. The author has 
made a sincere effort to make accessible in brief form the best modern 
thought within the field delimited. There is little attempt to present 
original views. The attitude toward controversial subjects is that of 
one who tries to see all sides impartially. Copious use of quotation 
marks is made. Exact references are frequent. Unfortunately the 
style, especially at the beginning of the book, is somewhat abrupt. 
In the first chapter, for example, it is not until one reaches the 
eighth paragraph that the controlling principle of the chapter is stated. 
Even then the unifying principle of both chapter and book — the reci- 
procal nature of the relationship between the physical environment 
and society — is lost in a mass of other matters almost as completely 
as is a noble thought in a popular magazine. The book contains 
no outline of a theory of society. It will in no way take the place of 
existing texts in sociology. It should prove, however, of great as- 
sistance in preparing students, especially those who have little knowl- 
edge of natural science, for the systematic study of the more difficult 
problems of social organization. 
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Professors W. A. Oldfather, and H. V. Canter, in the monograph 
on The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus 
(Urbana, University of Illinois, ioi5;vi, 118 pp.), examine carefully 
and combat the traditional view that Arminius' victory over three 
Roman legions in the Teutoburg Forest was an epoch-making event 
which saved Germany from servitude to Rome and preserved her vigor 
for the creation of the " Franklins " of the Middle Ages. Instead of 
being a great "national" hero, who liberated Germany from the 
dominion of Rome imposed upon her by Drusus, Arminius was 
only a tribal chieftain who caught a careless Roman general in an 
unfavorable location and inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. 
But, as the French historian Jullian remarks : " The time had not yet 
come for the defeat of the Roman Empire or the unity of Germany." 
First subjecting the ancient accounts of the battle by Cassius Dio, 
Velleius, Florus and Tacitus to a searching criticism which shows their 
confusion and their un trustworthiness, the authors proceed to a new 
interpretation of the policy of Augustus toward Germany, derived from 
his own words and supported by analogies derived from other parts of 
the empire. They maintain that Germany never was a Roman pro- 
vince and never was intended to be one by Augustus ; that his opera- 
tions to the east of the Rhine were only " demonstrations in force," 
like those on the Danube, to keep the barbarians who were contiguous 
to the empire in a chastened state of mind ; that the loss of some 
i s ,000 troops under Varus would have been a ridiculously small cause to 
deter a man of Augustus' power, with an army of hundreds of thou- 
sands, from conquering Germany, had he willed to do so; and that 
the German tribes were scarcely able, by combining all their forces in 
the region between the Rhine and the Elbe, to oppose an army of 
60,000 to the thirty legions which Augustus might have sent against 
them. The authors express the rather humorous hope that the publi- 
cation of their views destructive of a cherished German national tradi- 
tion will not now be construed as an indication of anti-Teutonic animus. 

Miss Susan Reed, in her study of Church and State in Massachu- 
setts (Urbana, University of Illinois, 1914 ; 208 pp.) , which deals with 
the relations of church and state in Massachusetts from the granting of 
the provincial charter by William III to the end of Walpole's adminis- 
tration, has brought out particularly the struggle of the old puritan 
hierarchy to maintain itself in the face of opposition from the " an- 
archistic ' ' Quakers on one side and the ' ' f ormalistic ' ' Anglicans on 
the other, under a political regime enjoining religious toleration. 
Clinging to their puritan orthodoxy, the leaders in Massachusetts passed 
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laws which restored as far as possible the ascendency of Congregation- 
alism as it had existed in the days of their virtual self-government 
under the Stuarts. But these laws were resisted in the name of the 
liberty of conscience guaranteed by the new charter of 169J ; and, 
besides, both Quakers and Anglicans had powerful friends in England 
who pushed their cause in Massachusetts. The English government, 
too, glad to embarrass a colonial assembly which ignored the naviga- 
tion acts and treated royal governors with contumely, lent its moral 
support to the opponents of the puritan system. The Quakers, through 
the aid of the powerful "Society of Friends " in England, had more 
influence, says Miss Reed, than Anglicans (who were heartily supported 
only in Queen Anne's reign) in breaking down the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem in Massachusetts. But we must remember that it was not until a 
century after Walpole's day (1833) that the full disestablishment of 
the puritan church in Massachusetts was accomplised. 

In a modest little volume entitled The American Revolution in our 
School Text- Books (New York, George H. Doran Company, 1917 ; 
xi, 168 pp.) Mr. Charles Altschul prints extracts from some ninety 
elementary texts of American history, which are or have been in use 
in our public schools, with a view to showing the character of their 
treatment of events and conditions during the critical period antece- 
dent to the revolt of the colonies. Mr. Altschul, who is a business 
man and not a historian, was led to make this investigation because 
of his interest in accounting for the absence of genuine and spontaneous 
popular sympathy in the United States with Great Britain during the 
first two and a half years of the present war. He suspected that the 
explanation was to be found in the impressions of England gained by 
American children in their early school days from the story of the 
Revolution as presented in the elementary text-books. From his 
inquiry he concludes that the great majority of texts in use twenty 
years ago or more, gave "a very incomplete picture of general political 
conditions in England prior to the American Revolution," and failed 
to make clear that prominent Englishmen exerted themselves in behalf 
of the colonies ; the text-books now in use , he finds , are superior in 
these respects, " but the improvement is by no means sufficiently 
marked to prevent continued growth of unfounded prejudice against 
England." Mr. AltschuPs study suggests the larger theme of the re- 
lation of historical interpretation to public opinion, a subject which 
deserves more attention than it has yet received. 



